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The wealth, the luxury, the audacity of invention and exploit
grew with the growing century. Most of the literature we know
as Elizabethan belongs to these closing years, when the crafty
Cecil was dead and the grim Walsingham, first of the Puritans,
Elizabeth herself, and Drake, the 'thief of the new world/
were growing old. But Shakespeare, Philip Sidney, Bacon,
Marlowe, Spenser, and Ben Jonson were younger and in the
full power of their achievement, save only Sidney, who died at
Zutphen untimely, having achieved nothing but immortality.

One result of the Tudor wars against Spain was less happy,
and, unfortunately, no less lasting. The men who fought Spain
fought, in the process, Catholicism. They also made substantial
private fortunes. Their political supporters at home were men
whose fathers had similarly reaped large personal advantages
in the battle against the Roman order and discipline. The
sons saw in the Spanish treasure ships, as their fathers had seen
in the English monasteries, a field where, as Mr. Trevelyan so
gracefully puts it, 'private fortunes could be made, public
service rendered to their royal mistress, and the true religion
upheld.' It was a singularly fortunate conjunction for adven-
turous and aspiring men, who could and did thieve on a scale
unparalleled in any previous epoch, and hardly even equalled
in nineteenth-century America. The historical result has been
to leave our tace with a rather easy morality in the matter of
other people's property, and the ability to combine the acquisi-
tion of a private fortune^with a sense of moral exaltation which
men of other races find surprising* The political effect of
Elizabethan licence in these matters was noteworthy. Adventure
and authority are uneasy bedfellows, and a generation which
saw the laws of men and nations defied with impunity and not
without reward claimed the right to shape their own humdrum
lives in their own fashion; to lift up their voices in Parliament
and in the conventicles; to praise God, as well as to blaspheme
Him, in their own English way. Hooker the judicious sounded
for the first time the notes of the authentic Canterbury bell
which exorcises nothing but enthusiasm, and his plea for
moderation in temper and doctrine has commanded for
centuries the assent of a majority of his countrymen. But the
history of the world is the history of minorities.